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THIS IS YOUR MAGAZINE, STUDENT . . . 


The Epaulet is like a child. Its life is de- 
pendent upon those who support it , and its 
growth and development are determined by the 
interest and influence of those who take a part 
in it. It requires material that only you can fur- 
nish , and it is your medium of expression. It de- 
mands a tremendous amount of attention , but 
you will be compensated when you see it reflect- 
ing a part of yourself. 

This is your magazine — your child , stu- 
dent. We place its life in your hands. Make it 
what you ivill . . . 
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THE EPAULET 


B y Colette Courtot 


I sat on Maman’s lap in the kitch- 
en. This made eating the noodle let- 
ter soup much easier. 

‘Took, Maman, here's a P and 
an A t another P and an A — that 
spells Papa!*' I said. This was my 
favorite game, making words out of 
the little noodle letters. Soon the 
soup was all gone and Maman carried 
me to my room. She tucked me in 
bed, leaving the door slightly ajar 
as she left so that I could see the 
light. I could not sleep without the 
light, for the tall curtains in Papa’s 
office, next to my room, scared me. 
They reminded me of the big black 
funeral carriage that came to take Mr. 
Martin away. 

In the next room, my parents 
were talking. It was always the same 
subject— war. Every night after I 
was in bed, they would talk about it. 
Ermence, our maid, talked about it, 
too. Sometimes when I went into 
the kitchen she would be talking to 
herself about it. She would sigh very 
loud and shake her head. War was 
olive green soldiers with strange hel- 
mets and great, shiny black boots. 
They stood outside buildings all 
over the city and gave us mean looks 
when we walked past. War was cur- 
few too. If I looked out of my win- 
dow after eight o’clock, the soldier 
would point his long brown stick 
nastily; Papa said that was a rifle. 

“The Germans were only suppos- 
ed to occupy the Northern half of 
France, and here they are all over 
the country. Why don’t we do some- 
thing*” Maman asked. 

“My dear, you forget that we are 
beaten,’’ Papa answered. “Since the 
Vichy government has surrendered, 
we have nothing more to say. That 
is, we are not saying anything open- 
ly. On the other hand, the under- 
ground is very active, you know. 
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We’re meeting at Paul’s tomorrow 
night,” he added. 

I was getting sleepy then, so I 
didn't hear any more. The next 
morning when I awoke, I ran into 
Papa and Maman’s room. Papa was 
reading the newspaper while Maman 
fixed breakfast for us. Every morn- 
ing, Papa would teach me to read the 
newspaper a little before Maman 
brought my hot chocolate. I didn’t 
like my chocolate, and I would take 
a little sip of Papa’s coffee when 
Maman wasn’t looking. 

Then Papa went away. One 
morning, after he had not been home 
for a long time, Maman looked very 
strange. I was sitting in front of her 
dresser. I always sat there while she 
combed my curls. I loved to play 
with all the pretty colored bottles 
and the little jars. 

“Baby,” she said, “your father 
has gone on a long trip. We shall go 
live with your grandmother for a- 
while,” She turned away quickly 
as she talked, but I knew that she was 
crying. I ran to her, and she patted 
my head softly without saying a 
word. I felt something warm and 
wet on my forehead. I wanted to cry, 
too. 

We went to live with Grandmoth- 
er. I didn’t like her very well, but she 
taught me how to play cards. We 
never played in front of Maman, be- 
cause she said it was just awful for 
a child my age to play cards. Grand- 
mother lived in a new apartment 
house near the river. The building 
wasn’t very strong, and it rocked a 
little when the wind blew hard. 

After a while, Maman left, too. 
She went to Paris to work. I felt 
very sad without her. Sometimes, I 
would sit in her closet with all her 
old clothes. The clothes smelled a 


little bit like her, and I pretended 
that she was home. 

The air raid signal would sound 
almost every night. We would get 
dressed very fast to go across the 
river to the caves under the moun- 
tains. German soldiers guarded them 
and hurried us inside. Sometimes 
they pushed us with their rifles. The 
caves were cold and damp, but I al- 
ways went to sleep with my head on 
Grandmother’s lap. Soon the all- 
clear signal would sound, and we 
could go home. No sooner were we 
back in bed than another alarm 
would sound, and we would have to 
hurry out again. 

Early every morning, the Germans 
marched down the street next to the 
river on their way to the rifle range. 
Their boots made a little tune as 
they marched. I didn't like to hear 
it. One day, the underground planted 
a time-bomb on the street, and it 
went off when they marched back. 
The soldiers were lying on the 
ground, and we could hear them 
moaning. We tried to look through 
the window, but a solider aimed his 
rifle at us. After awhile, trucks came 
to take them away. Later, when 
Grandmother and I walked down 
that street, we saw a lot of blood. 
It scared me so much that I had 
nightmares about it for a long time. 

At last, Maman came home for a 
short visit. She and Grandmother 
spent a long time' talking in the 
kitchen with the door shut. I felt 
hurt that Maman did not spend more 
time with me. Finally I decided to 
run in and climb on her lap. Surely 
she would let me stay. As I neared 
the door, I could hear their voices 
speaking very softly. 

"He was identifiable only by his 
clothing,” I heard Maman’s voice 
say. I didn’t want to go in any more. 
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SO FAR, SO EARTHLY 

by Marie-Louise ("Red’’) Rosanelli 



Saturday Morning 


POINT OF EMPHASIS 

B y Hettie Cohen 


Going out? 

Date? 

Yeah. 

Yeah. 

John? 

Joan? 

Dick. 

Helen. 

Oh. Fight with 

Oh. Fight with 

John? 

Joan? 

No. 

Complications. 

Oh. 

Oh. 

Where’s John 

Joan dating 7 

tonight? 

Dick. 

Helen’s. 

Loaded ? 

Oh. Sorry. 

Sure. 

Don’t be. 

Dirty trick . . . 

Just thought. . . 

.Yeah. 

What? 

Women. . . 

You and John. . 

.Can it. 

That’s off. 

Oh. 

Oh. 

Helen rate? 

Dick O. K.? 

More or less. 

Hah! 

Live one? 

Car? 

Maybe. 

Yeah. 

Going out? 

Where’ya going? Broke. 

Astor. 

Nice house? 

Pretty expensive. 

.Nah. 

Nah. 

Television? 

Loaded? 

Yeah. 

Yeah. 

Oh. 

Oh! 



There was once a Mr. and Mrs. 
Without any matital blrs. 

Now she dreams of krs. 

While he reminrs. 

“Oh what a waste of time thrs.!” 
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It was half past eight. I had fin- 
ished putting the final touches on 
my coiffure and was taking a last 
glance at my reflection in the mirror 
when 1 heard the roar of the Thund- 
erbird coming up the drive. Yes, that 
was my date — late as usual. My date 
was an interesting phenomenon: we 
(friends, of course) called him 
“Nose.” His beautiful blue eyes were 
offset by eyebrows of too wide a 
margin, but his crowning beauty lay 
between those two windows of his 
soul — a nose, a large nose with a 
personality of its own and character 
in its straightforwardness and ob- 
trusiveness. “My guy” — suave and 
debonair with individualism written 
all over his nose. He liked me, but 
why he did was unusual. He thought 
I possessed the quality of “earthli- 
ness,” a quality that appealed to his 
Marlon Brandoic character. Don’t 
misunderstand me — I was also his 
celestial dream, but still earthly. I 
guess we both were earthly (takes 
one to know one.) Pretty unusal 
couple — products of the modern age. 

Ten minutes later I found my- 
self seated comfortably in “Nose’s” 
Thunderbird, racing through traf- 
fic. We chatted, we laughed, and we 
exchanged compliments — just being 
two normal earthly people. We were 
on our way to a party. I was in for 
a big surprise, the surprise of meeting 
and seeing earthlier people and places 
than I was accustomed to. The 
Thunderbird maneuvered itself into 
the parking space — ah, these new 
modern devices! “Nose” convention- 
ally helped me out of the car and es- 
corted me to the front door of a 
moldy baroque building. The exter- 
ior appearance was deceiving, since 
the interior of the dimly lit, narrow 
hallway left the classical baroqueness 
for the shabbiness of a tenement hall- 
way. I had my misgivings. I was 
feeling jumpy, but “Nose” was by 
my side. So far, so earthly. 

We stopped before a nondescript 


door, and “Nose” knocked, remind- 
ing me of a speakeasy of the early 
twenties. His knock was answered, 
and we stepped over the threshold. 
Instantly I had the feeling of step- 
ping from the gutter into palacial 
grandeur. I had found a hidden trea- 
sure between decadent walls. Over- 
come with astonishment, I absently 
greeted the guests as my attention 
was fixed upon my surroundings. 
Heavy red velvet drapes and thick 
carpets were the background for the 
mixture of period and modern furni- 
ture. Everything was unusual, but 
symmetric and rich. Sculptured 
works of African warriors and Ori- 
ental buddhas adorned the mantle 
piece. Diversified paintings hung 
from the walls, ranging from moder- 
istic eyesores to ancestors who resem- 
bled the Smith borthers. The purring 
of a Siamese cat entangled between 
mY feet brought me to my shivering 
senses. Someone cordially handed me 
a Tibetan pillow to sit on; I really 
felt like little Miss Muffet on her 
cushion surrounded by ‘'characters. ” 
Yet, the people were real. There was 
a sophisticated atmosphere, but not 
one that contained a discussion of 
Dior fashions or the next country 
club social. Everything held my in- 
terest, from the description of a New 
York trip taken by the boy wearing 
the shoestring tie to the dissertation 
on aesthetic appreciation. Hours pas- 
sed, the air hung low with cigarette 
smoke, and my interest waned. 
Thank heavens my father regarded 
me as a modern-day Cinderella! Af- 
ter the door closed behind “Nose” 
and me, we quickly left the dreary 
hallway to once again breathe fresh 
air, to hear the hum of an overhead 
plane and to see the day's news 
flashing across a neon sign. We had 
left the party — the people behind 
us with a mutual understanding — 
mutual thoughts of football games 
and fraternity parties! Oh, the 
earthliness of it all! 


THE EPAULET 


KIBITZING 


with Jane Howard 


What are words? (Granted, this 
article would be blank without 'em!) 
Words, like books, have three cate- 
gories: those swallowed, those chew- 
ed and digested, and those just tast- 
ed. “Epaulet" the word is one that 
is just tasted or perhaps swallowed 
without being chewed. How many 
readers know that an epaulet is an 
ornamental shoulder badge on a uni- 
form ? Perhaps the title of this article 
has raised a few inquiring eyebrows. 
A “Kibitzer," in the military ver- 
nacular, is a person who watches or 
observes over the shoulder of some- 
one else. In other words, this is a 
kibitzer kibitzing you! 

Mary Washington College has 
often been rated one of the most 
beautiful colleges or one of the lar- 
gest women’s colleges in the East. 
Yet, it also has a distinctive military 
aura due to the past historical mili- 
tary significance of its location. Have 
you ever tried explaining the Bayonet 
test to an outsider or mentioned the 
Bullet , Battlefield, or Epaulet to 
someone who is oblivious of the fact 
that these military terms are the 
names of publications and not cours- 
es offered at the college? Then, there 
is always the Cavalry. . . 

Onward to the weather. Everyone 
talks about it, and no one does any 
thing about it, Mark Twain observ- 
ed. But it really has been the topic of 
discussion this fall. Hurricane Hazel 
seemed to be the most infamous of 
the weather elements on the East 
Coast. A suggestion was made to 
the Weather Bureau Association 
that hurricanes be named for histori- 
cal tyrants or dictators such as Hitler 
or Tojo instead of having girls’ 
names. Females are supposed to be 
gentle and refined even though they 
may be unpredictable. Imagine the 
chaos as the radio announcer warns, 
“Be prepared, Napoleon is on his 
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way!" Well, c’est la vie! 

And out on the West Coast 
“smog" has been of great concern. 
No one knows exactly what smog is 
except that it is a thick blanket of 
chemical mist which does everything 
from impairing breathing to initiat- 
ing runs in young ladies’ hose. Just 
imagine the disaster if a mystery 
mist, having an affinity for blue 
tennis shoes, overclouded Fredericks- 
burg. Half the campus would be 
barefoot! 

The latest seems to be the pipe- 
smoking fad. Current magazines 
show a strong anti-cigarette move- 
ment. One article advises six steps in 
breaking the cigarette habit and fur- 
ther suggests compensating factors 
such as gum chewing, exercises to 
burn excess energy, and gadgets to 
carry in your nervous hands. (Hum- 
phrey Bogart did have a reason for 
those marbles in The Caine Mu- 
tiny!) 

For those who really care to in- 
dulge, pipes for women have been 
designed. There is the long, slender, 
and most “intellectual pipe” or the 
“seashell pipe” for the beach. The 
community tobacco bowl with ex- 
tending pipe lines is the latest for 
the bridge players. 

The other day we reviewed four 
varieties of students. Seems as if no 
college is without the students label- 
ed “Weekender" . . . She doesn’t 
seem to be vying for a B. S. or A. B. 
but is focusing her attention on the 
MRS. She majors in suitcase packing 
and letter writing. Each evening is 
designated for hair grooming, nail 
polishing, or clothing selection. She 
may be intelligent, but study is not 
conducive to weekend planning. 

Then we have the “knitting" 
major. The “Knitter" may be seen 
from morning ‘till night on the bed, 
in the bathtub, in a phone booth, 


knitting one, pearling two — rushing 
to finish that last argyle! 

Of course, no college would be 
complete without the “Coffee-drink- 
er” or “Sleeper.” She really intends 
to translate that lesson, but a cup of 
coffee at the “C" Shoope (and may- 
be a game of ping-pong while she 
is right there anyway) or that “cat 
nap” before tackling the studies will 
certainly fortify her talents. . . 

A fourth type of student is one 
who has fallen into the web of ob- 
ligations. Her label would read 
“Club-goer." Her services are requir- 
ed at every turn. She is compelled 
to spend more time at meetings than 
in the classroom. When asked her 
major, she answers: “Extra-curricu- 
lar activities." 

And then there was the freshman 
overheard reading from her boy- 
friend’s letter: “I always thought we 
had a different kind of love than 
other people’s. . . " (Hmmn . . may- 
be they’ve improved the system.) 

We’ll be kibitzing you! 

There was a young lady from 
Natchez 

Whose clothes were always in pat- 
ches; 

When comment arose 
‘Bout the state of her clothes, 

She drawled “When Ah itches, Ah 
scratches." 
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A la deleave tyon. 


The sound of a key turning in the 
lock aroused Leigh. She sat up 
quickly. No light burned, and in the 
darkness she could imagine faces and 
weird figures dangling about her. 
The cell door opened with a squeak. 
She shuddered as she made out the 
vague shadow of a man. Then the 
cell was flooded with the harsh light 
of an overhead bulb, revealing the 
small chamber in all its glory. Crack- 
ed plaster, rusted bars, dirt, and a 
sagging cot made this a stark reality 
for the young woman who sat now 
with her face buried in her hands. 

“Come back in fifteen minutes, 
guard,” a man’s voice said softly. 

' Mrs. Lambert?” 

“Yes?” 

“I’m the acting magistrate, Mrs. 
Lambert. If you don’t mind, I'd 
like to talk with you for a few minu- 
tes.” 

“Of course,” was the blunt ac- 
knowledgement. 

“I suppose, then, that I should 
come to the point immediately. Mrs. 
Lambert, I don’t have to impress 
upon your mind the seriousness of 
your situation. It’s imperative that 
you get a lawyer as soon as possible. 
The court would like to know if you 
want it to appoint the lawyer, or if 
you plan to secure your own. Of 
course, you don’t have to make the 
decision at the — ” 

"Mr. Lawrence Connelly is my 
lawyer.” 

‘‘Yes, I see. Lawrence Connelly — 
all right, Mrs. Lambert. I’ll see that 
he’s contacted right away. Now, is 
there anything else?” 

“No.” 

“Anyone we can call for you?” 

“No.” 

“There’s nothing more you wish 
to ask?” 

“No. Just to be left alone.” 

“Then, I shall be going. Mr. Con- 
nelly will contact you very shortly. 
Good-bye, Mrs. Lambert.” 


“Good-bye.” 

She waited for the click of the 
lock as he let himself out and then 
the retreating footsteps. When the 
corridor was quiet, she got up and 
turned off the light. “The darkness 
can hide so much,” she thought. 
“Yes, darkness can shut out life — 
absolve the only thing one loves. 
Darkness hides so much that I can’t 
face,” she whispered. 

After a few minutes of pacing the 



floor, she lay down on the lumpy 
mattress and looked up at the win- 
dow bars reflected on the ceiling in 
the moonlight. She wasn’t thinking: 
she was numb. 

Later, several hours later, she was 
awakened by a voice saying her name 
over and over. 


“Leigh — Leigh, it’s Larry.” 
“Oh, Larry, you came,” she said 
as she jumped up and rushed into 
his arms. 

“As soon as I heard. Oh, Leigh — 
Leigh, darling, it’s so hard for you. 
I’m sorry. I can’t tell you how 
much — ” 

“Larry, how can they say such 
things? My baby — my darling! Tell 
me it isn’t true. Please, Larry — ” she 
pleaded. Dry sobs lodged in her 
throat, and she could say no more. 

“Leigh, it’s true. No matter how 
horrible, it’s true. She’s dead. I saw 
her. But we have to get you out of 
here and find the person who mur- 
dered her! Leigh, please honey, try 
to think that she didn’t know — 
didn't feel — ” he broke off, for he 
could see that she did not believe 
him. 

“No, Larry! They told me. She 
called for me. At the hospital, she 
cried over and over* Mommy, I hurt. 
Don’t hurt me anymore, Mommy — 
please!’ Why did she say that, Larry? 
Who did it? Why — ” she sobbed. 

“Yes, Leigh, why? Why do these 
things happen — why can’t the pol- 
ice see they’re so bitterly wrong. Just 
because they found a woman’s shoe 
and she said ‘Mommy, don’t hurt 
me anymore’ doesn’t mean that they 
have cause to think you did it. My 
God, Leigh. Two wrongs don’t 
make a right. They can’t keep you 
here — ” 

“Larry — ” 

“Why do they think you did it?” 
“I told you. From what she said.” 
“That isn’t enough. One has to 
have a motive.” 

“All right — they haven’t figured 
any motive! Do you think I did it? 
Do you?” she cried. Her hands were 
two small fists beating at his chest. 
“My Lord, no!” 

“Then who, Larry? Who did it?” 
“I don’t know. I’m sorry, Leigh,” 
Larry said as he took her hands in 
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his. “Forgive me. I didn’t mean to 
go on like that. It’s just that I can’t 
get it through my mind that Fifi 
is — ” 

“Dead! And do you think that 
I can? Do you think that I can go 
home and not have her call my 
name — do you think that I can look 
at her things, her pictures — do you 
think I can look at little girls skip- 
ping down the street and not hate 
them because they're not Fifi? The 
answer is No! How do you think I 
can look at her cold face and know 
that I’ll never again, so long as I live, 
be able to see her? All right, Lawren- 
ce Connelly, tell me,” she demanded, 
hysteria making her voice very high. 
She watched him, waiting for an an- 
swer which she knew he did not have. 

“Leigh, I don’t have your an- 
swers. No one does. Somehow, you 
must find them yourself. Maybe one 
day you will see that it was Fate — 
that perhaps it was for the best — ” 

“Best! Whose best, Larry? Mine 
or hers?” she screamed. 

“She was only five, Leigh. One 
doesn’t know what tragedy life may 
have held for her — what greater 
hurt she may have experienced some- 
day. She may have been saved from 
so much sorrow that we know noth- 
ing about,” he said in a low voice. 

“Don’t say anymore, Larry. I-I 
don’t want to talk about it,” she 
said. 

“Then Leigh, let’s discuss you. I 
plan to get you out of here tonight — 
just as soon as Tom Cardell gets the 
money over so that we can post bond. 
The next step will be to get you an 
alibi — ” 

“Alibi? No, Larry. I’m too tired. 
Just leave me alone,” she interrupt- 
ed. 

“Leigh, be sensible. You have to 
help clear yourself. I only want — ” 

“Be sensible!” she laughed harsh- 

ly- 

“Leigh, look — ” 


“No! I’ve had enough. I want to 
be alone. Can’t you see that I need 
to be alone — ” 

“No, I can’t! Not at the moment, 
anyway. You’re being very difficult. 
I’m trying hard to help you out of 
this — so that you can see Fifi buried 
without the shame of going with a 
guard, at least.’’ 

“Fifi. So we’re back to her,” she 
moaned. 

“Yes, Leigh. We can’t get away 
from her. I loved Fifi as though she 
were my own child, and I’m just as 
hurt as if she had been. Everything 
I suggest, I shall be suggesting in her 
memory. I want to share this with 
you — besides as your lawyer. You 
should know that.” He stood with 
his back to Leigh. 

“I should know a lot of things, 
Larry — but the point is that I don’t! 
I can’t understand what has happen- 
ed — I can’t even feel! I-I just need 
to be alone for a while, but I can’t 
go home. Not now, anyway.” 

“Would you like to go to Moth- 
er’s — after I post bond 5 She will be 
more than glad to have you there.” 
“No. I don’t want to talk — to 
see people just yet. Later, maybe.” 

“ All right, Leigh, if that’s the way 
you want it. A hotel room, then?” 
“Yes, Larry. Please.” 

“Ok, I’ll run up to see if Tom has 
come. I’ll be right back, dear. Guard! 
Oh, guard — ” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“I’m going upstairs now, and I’ll 
be back in a few minutes — with a 
release for the prisoner.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“See you in a few minutes, 
Leigh.” 

The door swung open for him, 
and he was gone into the darkness. 

“Release for the prisoner,” she re- 
peated, “a release from what? 

There’s no release for me — I shall 
always be in prison! Oh, Fifi — 
Fifi, darling — ” she cried out. In a 


Bl/ Irene Hughes 

minute, she raised her head and look- 
ed around the cell. The four walls 
seemed to whisper to one another, 
and she had the impression that they 
were exchanging a secret message. As 
though someone had thrown a slow- 
motion switch, the four walls began 
to move. She had a strange feeling 
that they were embracing her, squeez- 
ing tighter and tighter until all 
breath was gone from her body. She 
didn’t struggle at first. It was easier 
to surrender. Then she heard it — a 
child’s voice. She turned quickly, but 
all she could see was four walls 
closing in — closer and closer they 
came as the voice shouting ‘Mommy’, 
raised higher and higher. She whis- 
pered only one word, “Fifi,” and 
the walls echoed it over and over. 
They pressed in very close and taun- 
ted, “Fifi is dead — dead,” followed 
by a long peal of eerie laughter. The 
sound was amplified and amplified 
until it hammered at Leigh’s ears 
“Dead — dead; Fifi is dead — ” and 
Leigh screamed. She screamed again 
and again, and when she finally 
realized that her screams were the 
only sound, she fell on the bed, com- 
pletely exhausted. 

Larry came back for her after he 
had posted bond, and they drove to 
a downtown hotel. He left her after 
she had convinced him that she’d try 
to sleep. She hadn't meant it, for 
she was certain that sleep would nev- 
er come for her again — sleep which 
would make her forget and give her 
peace. Sleep did come, though, but 
she did not forget. She dreamed that 
Fifi reached for her in the night, and 
she turned to hold the curly head 
in her arms. But there was no curly 
head, no Fifi — there was only emp- 
tiness. 

Sometime in the morning, the 
phone aw T akencd her. Larry wanted 
to see her. She told him to come up. 

“Leigh,” he began when he came 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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EDNA 

by Rosa Edmonds 


They call her Edna. She blows 
strong and has no cares. Or, maybe 
she does. At any rate, she took three 
lives that day off the coast of Miami. 
Some will call these three people 
wanderers who denied the forecasts 
and warnings made on radios and in 
newspapers. People will call them so 
and show no sympathy because they 
do not have the time or make the 
effort to do anything else. They 
don’t know that these three people 
were a family just like themselves 
and not fanatics daring anything to 
hurt them. How could they know? 

These three people were a man, 
a wife, and a child — a very young 
child. They were, as the expression 
goes, getting away from it all. To a 
small unknown island they had 
brought the bare necessities of life 
only a month ago. Now they were 
on their way back home again in the 
same craft that had brought them 
there. 

Since “getting away from it all” 
meant that they have no newspaper 
or electrical equipment such as a 
radio to bring them unwanted news 
of the outside world, they had not 
heard of the approaching hurricane. 
They were in no hurry to return to 
their civilized home; so they leisurely 
skimmed throught the blue waters of 
the Atlantic. Then something hap- 
pened: the boat gave a sudden lurch, 
and the sounds of the sea and the 
wind alone were heard. They had no 
extra gas, but only the man knew 
that. He, realizing their predicament 
and the importance of being calm, 
quickly suggested that they paddle 
the remainder of the way to prolong 
their arrival. 

Now the water chopped and 
churned about them, tossing the tiny 
craft mercilessly. The little boy was 
at first contentedly imagining him- 
self a cowboy breaking his first 
bronco, but, as children do, he tired 
of this game and became disturbed 
when his “bronc” wouldn’t stop 
bucking. His was the only voice 
sounding over the sea, and it was all 


but last ‘mid the roaring of the 
angry ocean. 

“Why does the wind blow so 
hard, Daddy? Mommie, the boat 
jiggles so I feel sick. Are we almost 
there? Do I have to sit down? I’m 
hungry.” 

The mother, sensing the direness 
of their situation, did her best to con- 
ceal the terror that seized her. She 
controlled her sudden impulse to 
grab her child and hold him safely 
in her arms. Both parents summoned 
their calmest voices in answering the 
pitiful questions of the little boy. 
Now the mother, unable to resist 
any longer, drew her child into her 
arms where he remained safe and 
protected. A sort of reasurance trans- 
fused from each to the other, distil- 
ling all fear and anxiety. 

The man, paddling furiously for 
the distant shore, was unaware of 
what was taking place between his 
wife and son. He was absorbed in 
his own thoughts, and just as sud- 
denly as the raging wind had begun, 
he saw something. Everything seem- 
ed to take new meaning. The sky, 
which before had seemed rank and 
grey, now seemed inviting and beau- 
tiful; the waves, too, became friend- 
ly as they lashed higher and higher; 
the wind now played the role of a 
vehicle carrying them to some un- 
known paradise whereas before it 
had been a mere obstacle. Not only 
did he see all this, but his whole life 
flashed before him. That was what 
it was, too — his whole life. In those 
few moments, he saw it all. He saw 
his wife and child and all their days 
together, the good and the bad, the 
sad and the happy; but, more than 
that, he saw the smiles on their faces 
and knew. He knew that he need not 
be afraid for them or for himself, 
because they knew it, too. He stopped 
paddling and moved toward them, 
barely touching them before the little 
boat capsized. 

They never knew she was Edna, 
but, like “Edna” herself and the 
“people,” they never cared. 
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The codfish lays a million eggs 
The barnyard hen but one. 

The codfish doesn’t cackle 
To show what she has done 
We scorn the modest codfish 
The cackling hen we prize. 

Proving that beyond all doubt 
It pays to advertise. 

Be good to Our Advertisers They’re 
Good to us. 

“What color dress are you wearing 
to the dance?” 

“Brown, I guess. We re supposed 
to wear something to match our 
date’s hair.” 

“I don’t think I’ll go.” 
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One of the briefer musical criti- 
cisms appeared in the local paper: 
“An amateur string quartet played 
Brahms here last evening. Brahms 
lost/' 


Two boys returning from Sun- 
day School were discussing what they 
had learned. “Do you believe all that 
stuff about the devil ?" one asked. 

“Naw," replied the other, “it's 
just like Santa Claus — it’s your old 
man." 


We have read so much about bad 
effects of drinking that we’ve decided 
to give up reading. 


Labor strains you 
funds disappear 
liquor ruins you 
and dope feels queer 
tobacco’s awful 
taxes are high 
love isn’t lawful 
you might as well die. 


Cadet: “Did I understand you to 
say that in certain countries they use 
fish as a medium of exchange?" 

Captain: “That is correct." 

Cadet: “They must have a messy 
time playing the slot machines." 

Farmer’s Creamery 
Co Inc. 

Fredericksburg, Va. 

Phone ESsex 3-3211 


He: “Tell me, dearest did any of 
your friends admire your engage- 
ment ring?" 

She: “They did more than that. 
Two of them recognized it." 


Four out of five women haters 
are women. 


The most talented lover is the man 
who understands women: the least 
romantic woman is the one who un- 
derstands men. 


Beggar: “Have you a nickel for 
a cup of coffee?" 

Student: “Oh, I’ll manage some- 
how, thank you." 


Quartermaster: ’Is that our true 

position, navigator?" 

“Yes, sir." 

“You’re sure?" 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then take off your hat. We re 
in Westminster Abbey." 


Prof.: What two raw materials 
are imported from France 7 

Student: Books and plays, sir. 
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Lectures are like steer horns — a 
point here, a point there, and a lot 
of bull in between. 
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TWO SEARS 

By Anne Pearce 

T wo stars merged to become one. 

Alone they shone dimly, 

Swung through space on eternal orbits ; 

Cold, inanimate beings. 

Together their light blazed for all to see. 

The gods smiled on the beauty of their completion. 
All the heavens reflected the warmth of their unity. 

Two stars merged to become one, 

Shining silver across the night. 

Suddenly they burst! 

Screaming fragments, 

Whirling through the black curtain of time. 

To plunge alone 
Through space 
Forever. 


HOUSE BUILT ON SAND 

By S. H. 

I built a sandy palace up 
Along the ocean shores, 

With tiny parapets and walls 
And nicely structured doors. . . 

Each window small I fashioned, and 
I built a moat and such, 

Because I wanted it myself — 

For no one else to touch. 


THE FORGOTTEN MILL 
B.y Barbara Bandy 

Down by the river 
Just over the hill 

There stands today 
A little old mill. 

Once this mill 

Was pretty and clean: 

No wonder it lay 

Close to the stream. 

The children from town 
Played down at the mill; 

And at certain times 

You’ll hear laughter still. 

Now all the children 
Are gone far away 

Forgotten is the mill 

Where they used to play. 

A remnant of old 

And more glorious days 

A thing of the past 
Alone now it stays. 


DISCOVERY 


One day, I left my castle 
That had been so carefully planned: 
And when I came back, all I found 
Was just a pile of sand. . . 

The castle, as I spoke of it, 

Stood for our love, to me, 

But a sand-house never could stand up 
Against a raging sea. . . 

For you, my darling, were the sea — 
You runied my work of art; 

You didn’t know — or did you? 

That inside. I'd left my heart. . . 


By Betsy Blackwell 

Once I opened a book 
And the soul of a man poured forth. 
Beneath the cloak of words 
And under the veil of images 
I saw myself reflected — 

A momentary glimpse into 
The eternal 

That roused me from my lethargy. 
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A DOVE 

By Amoret Wiley 

A dove flew away 
Startled by my approach 
As love, frightened and trembling 
Flew from my heart. 

For it quivered there, 

On wings of apprehension 
Ready to take flight 
At the least sign 
Of a tremor. 

MAY TO NOVEMBER 
By S. H. 

The wind is cold, and it rains; 

And you are gone and I am here 

In the sober dark black night of my despair. 

Wanting you. . . 

Could it have been so long ago 
We were together? You and I 
And stars and moons and laughter then, 

And picture shows and carnivals and lakes; 
That hazy, misty night with soft moonlight 
Casting a delicate web between the trees; 
Your presence near me, and the scent of pines, 
Lingering in the air, lifting us up to heaven! 
Only a summer romance? It must have been, 
For now the moon has gone, 

The wind is cold. 

And it rains. . . 


TOMORROW 
By Anne Pearce 

A shining star nestles softly in my upturned palm. 
I gaze with rapture upon its sparkling beauty. 

At the touch of an inquisitive finger 
My dream is liquid silver, 

Seeping through my fingers, 

Flowing 

Away from reality 
To lose itself in the hue 
Of the coming dawn. 


THE WEB 

By Betsy Blackwell 

Men are like insects 

Caught in the web of everyday reality, 

Prisoners, trapped 

And starved for God knows what. 

But there are those who struggle, intuitively, 
For freedom. 

Alas! The entangling threads make futile 
The feeble efforts of wisp- like limbs. 

And tomorrow — 

Empty echoes and stillness broken 

Here and there by the convulsive tremors 

Of those who cherish yet the vain illusion. 

REMEMBRANCE 

By Barbara Bandy 

The purple mist of 
evening stealing 
sets us to reverie 
and to dream. 

We think of days 
gone by. . . 
our sails out under 
a moonlit sky. 

Oh, soon we know 
we must be 
parting. 

Our roads 

will bend and wind 

away. . . . 

But where’er 
we go 

a memory will long 
with us stay, 
of days 
long passed 
away. 
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My name is Maggie. I’m middle- 
aged and a busybody cause there’s 
nothing else for me to be. My fam- 
ily’s all gone, and I never married. 
Then too, you wouldn’t call me 
much of a success. I’m happy only 
when I can live through the lives of 
others. 

For twenty years, I’ve bin with 
the Neapolitan Ballet Company as 
their wardrobe mistress, and I’ve stay- 
ed with 'em through thick and thin. 
Sometimes we eat, sometimes we 
don’t, but I stay nevertheless. And 
I mean to stay until they kick me 
out. 

As the years run by, I see the kids 
come and go — mostly go. I see the 
young ones with stars in their eyes 
and the old ones who are all washed 
up. Some of 'em decide to leave, and 
some of ’em are told to leave. It don’t 
make much difference, though. 
There’s always another to take the 
place. 

One of my favorites was a little 
girl, name of Mary Sullivan. She 
hardly looked like a ballerina — too 
short and tiny to make a really good 
appearance on the stage. Yet, there 
was something about her that made 
her stand out in the chorus. Her 
close-cropped flaming red hair and 
quick ways gave her an alive look. 
No matter how little a part of the 
goings on, she managed to live every 
second she was on the stage. Mary 
wasn’t a one to shirk work either. 
She spent all her time practicing, 
and, well I sure can’t understand 
why she did it. She musta really lov- 
ed it. Good gravy, you’d think a 
pretty girl like her would want to go 
out once in a while, I used to think. 

Then one day it happened. She 
was human after all. This gal’s 
heart of stone had melted. It was 
kinda funny how it happened, too. 

Mary always ate at the automat 
cause these young folks don’t get 
much pay to begin with. This one 


particular day she was in a big rush 
She gulped down her meal and 
dashed back for a final cup of coffee 
which would hold her over ‘til she 
could take another break. 

John Wilkins, a young intern at 
the City Hospital, was very weary 
and a wee bit nearsighted. He was 
tall, thin and kinda boyish looking. 
He always looked worn out and lost 
in thought and very rarely managed 
to shovel down a square meal. That 
day he made it his business to get 
away from the hospital for half an 
hour. After all, if a guy lets himself 
get too run down, what good is he 
to anybody? He bought a sandwich 
and a nice glass of milk. John was 
real wrapped up in thought and 
didn’t look where he was going. 
Mary was rushin to the coffee 
spout — and guess what happened? 

When he could take breaks, John 
was a steady visitor to the theater. 
They’d date whenever they could. 
It wasn’t easy for either one of them. 
After a few months, though, an en- 
gagement was announced and good- 
ness gracious, I never saw a happier 
gal. John was setting up practice in 
the mid-west, and Mary was to go 
out there in a few months. 

The boss, Mr. Russell, was sore 
when he found out. I suppose he 
kinda hoped she would stay with the 
company ‘til she was an old lady. 
She was a good, hard worker and 
had lots of talent. He had even bin 
planning to give her the second lead. 

When Mary heard this, she flip- 
ped. The second lead! She had never 
dreamed it would come to her so 
quickly. This was a large step toward 
what she had worked and hoped for 
all her five and twenty years. Just 
think! She might become the prima 
ballerina of this famous company 
one of these days. John was great, 
but she knew she couldn’t have both. 
It was up to her to decide right that 
very minute. 


Mary had her big night five years 
later. The prima ballerina left the 
company on short notice, and Mary 
got the job. That night was the be- 
ginning of her greatest wish. As the 
curtain fell, I thought they’d tear 
the house down. This was it! She 
was great! She was a star! It was 
wonderful, or was it? 

It was only then that Mary realiz- 
ed that maybe she had been missing 
something. Now that she was a suc- 
cess, there was nothing else to work 
for. She had an empty, lonely fellin 
in the pit of her stomach. What a let 
down! This was nothing compared 
to the happiness she coulda had with 
John. John was what she wanted all 
along, and it had taken her five years 
of this to find out. Oh, if only it 
weren’t too late for her. 

I can remember her to this day 
pushing her way through the crowds 
to her dressing room. I hurried after 
her to help her get dressed. At last, 
she had some sense knocked into her 
head. She was going out to that little 
hick town where John was practic- 
ing. 

Then I saw him! Good gravy, she 
could save herself the trouble! Here 
he was in reality. I knew that John 
wouldn’t a missed her first perfor- 
mance for the world. We both 
hustled over there as fast as we could. 
I kept pushin the crowd making a 
space for Mary. Finally we reached 
him. 

At last she could tell him all she 
had planned for their future. I was 
as excited as she was. Then he in- 
troduced his wife. 


by Sigrid Dorn 
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NO RELEASE FOR THE 
PRISONER 

(Continued From Page 7) 
in, “I — how do you feel this morn- 
ing?” He kissed her lightly. 

“I’m living," she returned, “but I 
wish that I had died in my sleep/* 

“Leigh, please don't say that. I 
think that we should get started on 
your case right away — " 

“Not until I’ve made Fifi’s funer- 
al arrangements,” she replied. 

“I’ve already seen to most of that. 
The — the court suggested that I act 
as your agent, so to speak,” he an- 
swered. 

“They didn’t even leave me that/' 
she said bitterly. “All right, Larry, 
I have nothing to lose now, so pop 
your questions. Be the understand- 
ing lawyer!" 

“Leigh, please," he begged, “don’t 
make it harder for yourself." 

“All right, Larry. Let’s just get 
this over." 

“Ok. We ll go back to the begin- 
ning. The way I figure it, Fifi was 
coming home from kindergarten 
around two as usual. Someone came 
along and talked her into getting in- 
to a car, drove her out to Mulberry 
Road and killed her. Ok, we’ll as- 
sume that it was something like that. 
Who was the first to miss her?" 

“Nell, my new housekeeper. She 
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got worried and called the school to 
find out if I had picked her up. When 
she found that Fifi had left almost 
an hour earlier walking, she tried 
to phone me at the office. I’d gone, 
and so she phoned the police. I — ” 

“Wait a second. Where were you 
when it happened?" 

“Shopping at Derrick's." 

“Was anyone with you?" 

“No." 

“Anyone see you that you recall?" 

“No. Except Harry Pauley. I ate 
lunch at his place about one thirty." 

“One thirty — that was about an 
hour and fifteen minutes before the 
murder. Did you stop any place after 
that ?" 

“1 don’t remember. So many 
questions — " 

“This is just the beginning. 
Think, Leigh, think — " 

“Yes, I stopped at Simm’s gas 
station around two.” 

“Then went shopping?" 

“Yes." 

“Did the police check the tire 
marks against your tire treads?" 

“Yes. Both were worn too much 
to compare." 

“Meaning that it could or couldn’t 
have been your car as far as the pol- 
ice are concerned." 

“Yes, that’s right. Larry, what’s 
the use?" 



“There’s all the use in the world! 
Besides, the police have a suspicion 
now that two persons were involved. 
A woman and a man. If they can 
get more on that, then you are on 
the way to being clear. Meanwhile, 
we want to find a hole in the present 
case against you." 

“You really think there’s a chance? 
I don’t care what they do with me." 

“But I do. TTere’s more than a 
chance. Look, there’s the mystery of 
the shoe. No one would have acci- 
dentally left a thing like a shoe on 
the scene of such a crime; it was a 
plant — and a dumb one. The words 
that Fifi said at the hospital were a 
plant also — ’’ 

“How?" she demanded. 

“They were said to her over and 
over — something like ‘Mommy 
didn’t want to hurt you — she won’t 
hurt you much more’." 

“Larry!" 

“I know that it’s incredible — but 
it’s the only way,” he returned. 
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“Why are you so sure, Larry?” 
she asked. 

“It just has to be — I feel it. 
Leigh, I’m going now to check with 
the police. This thing is beginning 
to break. I’ll call you later. Don’t 
worry. Order breakfast now, and 
stay put. Ok?” 

“All right, Larry. Don’t be too 
long.” 

Breakfast came and went: she 

couldn’t eat. Still, she didn’t break 
down — didn’t cry. There didn’t 
seem to be any tears. She wondered 
why she didn’t feel something — 
pain, anger, anything — not just 
this numbness which possessed her. 
She tried not to remember — not to 
picture Fifi alive. It was too hard 
that way. 

“Maybe if I try to think that I 
never had her, it will be better,” she 
thought. But that didn’t work 
either. “One might manage to go on 
living, but she doesn’t ever forget,” 
Leigh told herself. 

She slept a little, but she was 
awake when the phone rang. It was 
Larry. He said to get down to the 
precinct at once. His voice was excit- 
ed, and it sounded happy over the 
wire. When she got there, he quickly 
pulled her into a large office where 
the district attorney and the police 
chief were waiting. 

“Mrs. Lambert, have a seat,” the 
district attorney said gently, “Mr. 
Connelly knows already what I’m 
going to say, but he felt that I should 
tell you personally. Mrs. Lambert,” 
he continued, “you are free.” 

“Oh,” was the unemotional reply. 

“Mrs. Lambert, we know how 
you feel, and — ” 

“Do you?” she interrupted bitter- 

ly- 

“No, I suppose we don’t. How- 
ever,” he added, “we want to ex- 
press our sincere sorrow in having 
made such a drastic mistake. As you 
must admit, the evidence did seem to 
point to you at first. Despite this, 
we were not convinced of your guilt. 
This resulted in an investigation 
which came up with the actual 
guilty party — a man.” 

“Was it — was it sex?” she asked 
hesitantly. 
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“Oh, no. We’ve known all along 
that it wasn’t; that’s why we were 
convinced that a woman did it — 
considering the shoe.” 

“How did you find this man 5 ” 
she couldn’t keep from asking. 

“His wife saw blood on his cloth- 
ing and in the car, and the news- 
paper description of the shoe checked 
with the shoe that was lost from 
their car yesterday. You see, the hus- 
band had not known the shoes were 
there and therefore didn’t notice that 
one had been knocked out. His act- 
ions aroused her suspicion, and she 
called us. He has given a full confes- 
sion.” 

“Why did Fifi ask me not to hurt 
her anymore 7 ” 

“We can only assume that some 
words were left out. For instance, she 
might have said ‘Mommy, I hurt. 
Don’t let him hurt me anymore,’ or 
something to that effect.” 

“Why? Why did he do it?” sh? 
demanded. 

“We don’t know. He has not been 
completely normal for some months, 
according to his wife. Yet, he re- 
fused to see a doctor. There s 
something definitely psychologically 
wrong with him — ” 

“Why did he have to kill her?” 
she broke in. 

“He said that he was scared, that 
he couldn’t have her talk — ” 

“May 1 go now,” she interrupted 
again. 

“Yes, of course, Mrs. Lambert. 
Again, I say that we’re terribly sorry. 
We offer our sincere sympathy— 
“You’re sorry! That settles 
everything. Somebody is sorry! So 
that makes everything all right — ” 
“Leigh!” Larry brust out. 

“Oh, what do you want from me. 
Larry? Do you want me to be the 
conventional mourner? — to say 
‘thank you — yes, it’s just one of 
those things’ when people say ‘Mrs. 
Lambert or Leigh, I’m sorry. It’s so 
terrible, etc.’! I’m sorry, too, 
Larry — it’s my heart that’s been 
pulled out by the roots — it’s my 
life which is empty of a little girl s 
love. Mine, you hear, MINE!” she 
finished brokenly. “But,” she con- 
tinued after a breath, “you don’t 


understand — it’s no use to explain; 
nothing’s any use.” 

“Are you sure that I don't un- 
derstand, Leigh?” he asked. 

“No. Oh, I don’t know, Larry,” 
she admitted, “I-I just want to go — 
to get away from here.” 

“All right.” 

The minister’s voice was saying 
something in a very low voice. Some- 
thing reverent, Leigh imagined. She 
did not hear the words. She was on 
the other side of a transparent wall 
which separated her from Larry, the 
minister^- everyone. She felt very 
close to Fifi, and it seemed to her 
that they were suspended over a deep 
stillness. This was the moment that 
she’d like to live forever. She looked 
at Fifi’s face, at the brown curls and 
at the small hand which lay across 
the pink ruffled dress. Then her eyes 
travelled back to the delicate ivory 
face. She looked a long time on the 
beauty of it, feasting her eyes for the 
long starvation. If no one moved, if 
no word was spoken the spell might 
last, she thought. At the end of that 
thought, they lowered the coffin lid. 
The cord which had held them su- 
spended was cut. One had fallen into 
the great abyss of solitude. 

Later, a friend put her arm around 
Leigh, comfortingly. 

“I’m so sorry, my dear,” she said, 
“It’s a terrible thing — one of those 
things which makes us ask “why 7 ” 
Some things we just don't under- 
stand.” 

Leigh nodded and turned away 
with Larry. 
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Southern Restaurant 

Open 6 A. M. to 12 Midnight Daily 

CHOICE WESTERN STEAKS 
AND SEAFOOD OUR SPECIALTY 

“If You Have Tried the Rest 
Then Try The Best” 

1013 Princess Anne St. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Joseph H. Ulman 

Feminine Fashions 
Riding Togs - Costume Jewelry 
822 Caroline Street 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


BRENT’S 

Your Shopping Center 

1019 Caroline Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Phone ESsex 3-5533 


Hoivard Johnson’s 

Follow the Crowd for 
Good Food 



Fredericksburg. Va. 
Near College Gate 


DECEMBER, 1954 
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Your Cab Just Around 
The Corner 

HILLDRUPS 

24 Hour 2-Way Radio 
Service 

Phone ESsex 3-8121 
519 William Street 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Compliments of 

The Princess Anne 

Hotel 


Home Furnishings — 
Radios - Electrical 
Appliances 

White and Weeks 

Furniture Corporation 

800 Caroline St. 

Phone ESsex 3-4000 


Meet Your Friends and Classmates 
at 

Willis Drug Store 

1015 Caroline Street 

FOUNTAIN SERVICE 
Drugs Cosmetics 


Compliments of 


Compliments 

The 


of 

Stratford 


F. W. Woolworth 

Hotel 


Co. 
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THE EPAULET 



DECEMBER, 1954 


New filter cigarette! 


WINSTON 


brings flavor back to filter smoking ! 
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R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


Winston tastes good— like a cigarette should ! 


H Winston is the new, easy-drawing 
filter cigarette real smokers can enjoy! 
Winston brings you real flavor — full, 
rich, tobacco flavor. Along with finer 
flavor, you get Winston’s finer filter . . . 
it’s different, it’s unique, it works so 
effectively! Winstons are king-size, 
too, for extra filtering action. 

Try a pack of good-tasting Winstons ! 



THEY RE MADE 
BY THE MAKERS 

OF CAMELS> 


NO WONDER 
THEY TASTE 
SO GOOD! 


WINSTON 


. . . the easy -drawing filter cigarette l 


